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GENERAL VIEW, &, 


S a war has taken place between this 

country and France, it is of confider- 
able importance that the nation at large ſhould 
be able to form, as near as poſſible, a true idea 
of the force of their enemy. 


The ſituation of France is ſuch as is quite 
new in the annals of the world; and the force 
of that wretched and divided people cannot 
be eſtimated according to any common rules: 
hence it is, that, viewed in one way, that na- 
tion ſeems to have immenſe reſources, and to 
be able, with impunity, to defy all Europe : 

viewed in other points, it is equally demon- 
A 2 ſtrable, 
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ſtrable, that the internal factions of the country 
will ſoon reduce it to a ſtate of inſignificance. 


We muſt not wonder then that opinions in 
this country are divided, and that the public 
newſpapers, which are ſo frequently the guides 
of public opinion with regard to the actual 
ſtate of affairs, as well as the records of recent 
facts, repreſent the ſtate of France, as to 
power and reſources, very differently, and each 


according to the favorite views of its con- 
ductors. 


claim the attention of the public for half 
an hour on this important ſubject, and with- 
qut pretending to any perſonal merit as a po- 
litician or financier, I found my claim to 
attention on a fact; which is, that in May laſt 
I ſhewed the ſtate of French finances for the 
year 1792, in a much truer light than Mr. 
 Camban, deputy of the National Aſſembly, 
and now member of the Convention. His 
ſtatement and mine are both printed, and the 
facts are fince in my favour : I aſſerted that 
eleven hundred French millions would be ne- 
ceſſary tur the year, and he eight hundred 
millions. The real ſim has been 1250 mil- 


lions 5 
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lions ; but then I obſerved at the time, that I 
was under the mark, and he imagined he had 
gone beyond it; ſo that his error was very 
great, and mine inconſiderable. 


As to affairs of general politics, I, in the 
ſame work (printed in Paris, and publiſhed 
in London) demonſtrated the impoſſibility of 
the conſtitution maintaining its ground, the 
ſettled tendency of the revolution to a civil 
war, and a ſort of republic, denouncing, at 
the ſame time, the ſchemes of the Jacobin 
emiſſaries upon England. I have had, and 
ſtill have, opportunities to know facts that very 
few Engliſhmen can know, and therefore at- 
tribute my being right intirely to this circum- 
ſtance ; which, though it may not entitle me 
to exult on my penetration, gives me ſome 
right to claim attention from my country- 
men. 


We are told that France has 2, 400, ooo 


armed men ready to engage her enemies, when 
we ſhould be told that ſhe has 2,400,000 


who are not able to Keep peace in their re- 
ſpective departments. 


We 
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We are told that France has diſcovered a 
method of being able to ſupport an expence of 
7,000,000 ſterl. a month, when we ſhould be 
told that ſhe has found a method of running 
7,000,000 a month in debt, without any poſ- 
ſibility of ever paying it, and with a certainty 
of being very ſoon deprived even of that 
ruinous reſource. 

. 

We hear that France is free, and that the 
whole nation (a few Ariſtocrats excepted) is 
contented and happy; when there is neither 
ſafety for individuals, liberty of opinion, nor 
unanimity ; the loweſt dregs of the people 
being in Paris, and every where elſe, the con- 
ductors and tyrants of thoſe who have the 
vanity to ſay they govern, and the weakneſs ' 
to imagine that any one believes them. 


We are told by themſelves, that their 
ſucceſs in September, October, and Novem- 
ber laſt, was owing to their courage and good 
generalſhip, when, in fact, it was owing to 
ill conduct, and great miſtakes in their ene- 
mies. | 


Let 
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Let us throw afide the veil which their 
republican gaſconade has thrown upon facts, 
and we ſhall ſoon fee that France is only 
ſuperior to other nations in vanity, injuſtice, 
cruelty, and miſery ; in theſe, we will allow, 
ſhe is ſuperior to the whole human race ; but 
neither in freedom nor in force. 


Firſt, then, there are more than two mil- 
lions and a half of fighting men in France ; 
for every man is armed, from the age of 16 
to that of 60; and many I have ſeen bearing 
arms at 13 and at 70: there muſt, then, be 
more than the number ſpecified ; there muſt 
at leaſt be four millions. This is an adroit 
manner, on their part, of telling a falſhood, 
and eſcaping cenſure: they under-rate the 
number to be thought within bounds ; but 
then it is added, they can ſend ſuch a number 
againſt their enemies, which is very falſe, | 


Never was there a time when France could 
ſend fewer men into the field, for any conti- 
nuance of time, and ſupply them with neceſ- 
faries, than at preſent; becauſe, in all the 
towns and villages, they want guards againſt 
each other ; becauſe there is no order, no 
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regularity, and no induſtry among thoſe at 
home, to ſupply thoſe who are in the field : 
for this reaſon we have heard of ſo many 
complaints made to the National Aſſembly 
againſt the miniſter of war (Pache). The 
men had neither ſhoes nor breeches ; for the 
180 millions of affignats a month, could 
neither create taylors nor ſhoemakers. No, 
this enormous ſum, which, in the time of 
Auguſtus, would have paid the whole ex- 
pences of the Roman empire for nearly half 
a year, by means of order and arrangement, 
could not clothe the armies of Dumourier 


and Cuſtine for one month. 


Can there be a clearer proof than this of 
the neceſſity of order, arrangement, and in- 
duſtry, to create force; and can any thing 
ſhew more diſtinctly the fallacy of eſtimating 
revenue by reams of paper, or force, by the 
total number of armed men? 


That the armed men may act, it is eſſenti- 
ally neceſſary that there ſnould remain a ſtill 
greater number unarmed. The whole nation, 
„ ſay they,” is a camp; and preciſely, for 
| | „ that 
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that reaſon, there is not one regiment of 
well-accoutered ſoldiers. 


The truth is, that it was by an exertion 
of the moſt violent nature, that numbers of 
men were collected ſufficient to oppoſe the 
duke of Brunſwick's army, which was but 
about 60,000 ſtrong. Whole villages were 
depopulated of the flower of their youth in 
the northern parts of France ; and I fay it 
from certain knowledge, that the numbers 
who died from diſeaſe and ſkirmiſhes, amount- 
ed, in three months, to three times the 
whole number of their enemies. 


The whole frontier of France, the ſea- 
coaſt, and a few inacceſſible parts excepted, 
is become a ſort of theatre for the war ; and 
I venture to predict, that when they are all 
covered in the manner that neceſſity will re- 
quire, France will not be able to have, for 
any length of time, an army of 200,000 
men in any one quarter; nor will that army 
ever be either well clothed or well fed. 


So much for the force by land; ſo much 


for the millions that are to plant the tree of 
bn 4 liberty, 
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liberty at Vienna, Peterſburg, and Pekin; 
and to ſuch a number is actually reduced that 
army of breechleſs philoſophers, who are to 
fraternize all mankind, by ſpreading aſſignats 
and levying contributions. 


With regard to their reſource in finances, 
that merits a very particular inveſtigation; 
for upon that, in a great meaſure, depends 
the length of time, during which the French 
nation will be able to tear herſelf to pieces, 
and to diſturb all Europe. 


When the aſſignats were firſt iſſued, there 
was a great quantity of real ſpecie in France. 
The government created them rather for the 


payment of dæbts, than for the uſual purpoſes 
of the treaſury. 


The lands of the clergy that were ſeized 
by the firſt aſſembly, ſerved as a pledge for 
the reimburſement, or rather annihilation, of 
theie aſſignats; and there was thus a real 
value in the paper ſo created. The 
combination was by no means an ignorant 
nor fooliſh one; nor were precautions want- 
ing to give that paper credit. Had the ori- 

ginal 
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ginal ſyſtem been carried into execution as it 
was planned, and had it not been extended 
too far, and the aſſignats miſapplicd, the 
ſcheme, great as :t was, would have ſucceeded 
well, and might have had a happy termina- 
tion. 


To explain this, let us follow the aſſignats 
through their different ſtages; and, in ſpeaking 
of them, let us put all the ſums in ſterling 
money, to avoid confuſion; 24 livres 
being always counted equal to the pound 


ſterling. 


The firſt creation of aſſignats, in the be- 
ginning of 1790, was but equal to about one- 
fourth of the currency in ſpecie which is 
reckoned to circulate uſually in the king- 
dom; and this ſum was, in great part, paid 
in the reimburſement of debts, contracted 
under different forms; ſo that, in the firſt 
inſtance, it went into the hands of perſons 


who were rich or eaſy. 


As the church lands began to be fold at 
the ſame time, and the aſſignats were taken 
at par in theſe purchaſes, though paſiing at 

| 7 ons a lols 
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a loſs in the common affairs of life *, the 
monied people to reimburſed were very likely 
to employ their aſſignats in purchaſing church 
lands, which, in fact, they did; and as all 
aſſignats paid for theſe lands were annulled 


nd burned, the quantity of paper did not 
increaſe very faſt at firſt. 


The progreſs of burning, and the hopes of 
peace, quietneſs, and a revenue from taxes, 
when the conſtitution ſhould be finithed, 
gave, defervedly, conſiderable credit to a 
paper, which, ſince thoſe hopes have vaniſhed, 
and finc2 its quantity has been fo prodigi- 
oully increaſed, deſerves no credit at all; and, 
in fact, obtains not much. By degrees, 
however, the new «ſlignats created became 


* As there were no aſſignats fer leſs tian 200 livres, 
or about eight guineas, people were obliged to change 
them for ſilver or gold. The firit day they appeared, 
they were Changed at a loſs of three per cent. but that 
ſoon mounted to five, and by degrees, in about a year, 
to 10. The ſecond year they had got ſo far as 40 per 
cent. lofs againſt gold and filver, when a manceuyre re- 
_ eftablitned them a little. They are, at preſent, only at 
50 per cent. loſs. I ſhall hereafter ſhew why they are 
not lower, as they have not really any iatrinuc value at 
this time, 
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more numerous, and ceaſing to be paid 1 
public creditors for reimburſements, began to 
be employed for every ſort of payments, and 
ſupplied the place of taxes to the public 
treaſury. The aſſignat paid to the poor, or 
to the merchant, ceaſed to be employed in a 
' purchaſe of church lands; it was immedi- 
atcly paſſed in trade; the gold and filver, by 
degrees, became dear and ſcarce; ſmall 
aſſignats became neceſſary, and were created; 
ſo that before the end of the year 1791, a 
traveller might go from one end of France 
to the other, and fee neither gold, filver, 
copper, nor any currency but the aſſignats, 
which were at 28 per cent. loſs. 


The conſtitution was finiſhed, and was 
accepted by that well-meaning, good-natured, 
and unfortunate king, who has ſo lately paid 
ſo dearly for his good intentions; who has 

_ expiated, in fo cruel a manner, his fatal 
complaiſance to a ſet of levellers, whoſe am- 
bition and vanity could bear no ſuperior ; but 
who were too ignorant to ſce that they would 
themſelves alſo be amongſt the number of 
the victims which their own hands were pre- 
paring. Inſtcad of tranquility and peace, 

| the 
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the conſtitution brought on more troubles, 
and their termination ſeemed now not to be 
fixed. A general miſtruſt took place, mixt 


with de ſpondency; and the aſſignats ſeverely 
felt the ſhock. 


One hundred millions ſterling was ſup- 
poſed to be the amount of ſpecie circulating 
in France before the revolution; but when 
the louis-d'ors and crowns had entirely diſ- 
appeared, the quantity of aſſignats in circu- 
lation did not amount to more than 12 mil- 
lions. This may be attributed to three 
cauſes: trade was at a ſtand, and therefore 
the maſs neceflary for circulation was dimi- 
niſhed : 2dly. That portion of the money in 
the kingdom that was not in actual circula- 
tion, was in gold or filver ; but whenever it 
was wanted for uſe, it was changed into 
aſſignats; for it is curious enough, that 
though at firſt, when people wanted to make 
ſmall payments, they bought filver with 
aſſignats: at laſt they bought aſſignats with 
filver, on purpoſe to pay away. 


The third reaſon was, that the aſſignats 
went at par in the payment of debts, of rent, 
and 
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and for many other things, of which the 
price could not ſo ſoon be changed; and that 
people parted with their aſſignats very readily, 
and had no deſire to amaſs a kind of money 
that had neither intrinſic value; durability, 
nor even beauty to recommend it, by which 
means a ſmaller ſum, by circulating more 
quickly, replaced the gold and filver. That 
being once done, there was a new cauſe for 
the diminution of the aſſignats in value, and 


it is this cauſe which muſt ultimately deſtroy 
their value altogether. 


Until that terrible 1oth of Auguſt, (when 
I faw ſcenes of rage and horror, which 1 
ſhall never forget) the fame manner of cre- 
ating aſſignats continued; that is to fay, 
though the number was ſtill increafing, yet 
they did not paſs the bounds of about two 
millions ſterling a month, and the whole maſs 
was then about 80 millions {terling, (not 
counting thoſe that were burned) ; fo that 
going on by the ſame progreſſion, it would 
yet have been 10 months before the original 


quantity of ſpecie would have been fully re- 
placed by paper. 


From 
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From this epoch we may, however, date 
the laſt progreſſion of exceſſive expence in 
the ſy ſteni of paper. September alone coſt 
ncarly eight millions ſterling; the ſubſequent 
months have each coſt nearly 2+ much ; fo 
that, in fact, the creation of aſſignats, ſince 
ift, is equal to above 432 millions ſterling; 
anc 0 te ſpring, inſtead of diminiſhing, that 
expcnce muſt increaſe. The ſum now cre- 
ated is therefore about 112 millions ſterling 
of paper, and that is augmenting at the rate 
of ſix millions a month. 


Add to this, that for ſome time paſt the 
neceſſity of manufacturing the aſſignats in 
great haſte, prevents all thoſe precautions 
which are neceſſary to avoid falſification. 
The wild acts of the Convention, ſurpaſſing 
even its predeceſſors in rage, delirium, and 
wickednels, and going, like a ſhip in a tem- 
peſt, without any fixt guide, have deſtroyed 
that ſmall degree of confidence that had re- 
mained ſo long. 

| | PF. 

What, then, has preſerved any degree of 
credit to theſe aſſignats, ſeeing that there is 
no hope of reimburſement, but that, on the 

contrary, 
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eontrary, the quantity increaſes more rapidly 
than ever. 


The cauſes arc various : the firft is, that 
the want of order and authority over the 
lower claſs of people, who, in fact, are the 
maſters, and who live chiefly on dry bread, 
has prevented the price of that article from 
being raiſed in any great degree; and it is a 
curious fact, that though all ſorts of luxuries 
have increaſed in price, the aſſignat loſes 
hardly any of its value againſt bread, or the 
buſhel of wheat, which ought naturally to 
have riſen along with filver. The aſſignat 
continues ſtill to pay debts, rent, and taxes, 
at par, which ſerves greatly to preſerve its 
value. | 


Another cauſe is, that fin Paris, upon the 
Place de Victoire, where gold and filver uſed 
to be fold, the ſellers have been, in a great 
meaſure, chaſed away finge the 1oth of 
Auguſt ; and thoſe that have been left are 
employed by the treaſury, ſometimes, to bring 
2 greater quantity of gold than is wanted, 
and, by fictitious bargains, influence the 
market. The courſe of exchange is, in a 

O great 
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great degree, regulated by the price of gold; 
and ever ſince Claviere has been in the de- 
partment of finances, manceuvres of this 
kind * have been carried on to a great ex- 
tent, and with conſiderable ſucceſs. 


Although it is clear, that what I am now 
ſaying is rather an aſſertion than a demon- 
ſtration, yet there is a fact notorioufly known 
to all the world, which ſhews that the value 
of the aſſignats is not regulated by the na- 
tional affairs of France; tor it they were, 
then the courſe of exchange, and th- price 
of gold and ſilver, would riſe and fall accord- 
ing to the ſucceſs or failure of thoſe perſons 
who govern the affairs of France; but it is 
not ſo. The value of the aſſignats hardly 
varied at all on the 1oth of Auguſt, except 
for a few days; though, the conſtitution 
being overturned, it was clear that every 
thing was to do over again, and that there-- 
fore the probability of the ſpeedy winding 


* The ſame manazuvres have been carried on upon 
Change here in London, where the agents of the tiea- 
ſury in France have ſold bills on Faris, or bought them 
at a high price, juſt as it ſuited the purpole of kceping 
up the nominal value of the aflignar. 
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up of affairs was entirely loſt; and this pro- 
bability, while it laſted, was certainly one 
cauſe that gave a real ſolidity to the aſſignat. 
While the horrid maflacres of the 2d, 3d, 
4th, and 5th of September, were carrying 
on, the aſſignat was mounting in price; and 
it aſtoniſhed not a little the merchants on the 
Change at London, that the credit of the 
paper role as the Pruſſian army approached 
the capital of France, notwithanding it was 
generally expected that it would ſoon arrive 
there. This is a plain proof that collateral 

circumſtances, and not confidence in the 


raling ſyſtem of affairs, regulated the value 
of the aſſignats. 


Since the republic, as they call it, has 
overrun Brabant, and threatened the whcle of 
Europe in a fit of folly and inſolence, their 
credit ſinks, and the death of their monarch, 
which they pretended would enſure their 
proſperity, has ſtill augmented their diſcre- 
dit: thus that famous republic, with its 
claws extended on all fides, is like a crab, 
and goes backwards inſtead of advancing. 


C2 Such 
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Such are nearly the reaſons that operate in 
preſerving a degree of value to the aſſignats, 
to which their real ſolidity does not entitle 
them ; and theſe reaſons are ſupported with 
force by the abſolute neceſſity of uſing them, 


as ſigns of value, there being no other in the 
whole country. 


In what manner, therefore, their real want 
of ſolidity, added to the great and conſtant 
increaſe of their quantity, may, in the end, 
operate, is difficult to gueſs with any degree 
of preciſion, particularly when theſe cauſes 
are counteracted by one fo ſtrong as ab/olute 
neceſſity ; as they are the only figns of value 
that exiſt over ſuch an extenſive country. 


Though from want of precedent of any 
kind (for the American paper dollar was, in 
many reſpects, different) it is impothble to 
form a near eſtimate of the time when this 
paper will have an end; yet it is very cer- 
tain, that a cuntinual increaſe in the quantity 
muſt diminiſh the value, and that the dimi- 
nution muſt go on with an accelerated quick- 
neſs; becauſe the more it loſes, the more 
will be neceſiary to ſupply the wants of the 

treaſury, 
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treaſury, and therefore the creation of paper 
muſt increaſe in quantity. 


They who know little of the matter ſay, 
that the nominal value ſignifies nothing, or 
but little, for that two reams 'of paper muſt 
be printed off inſtead of one, and then the 
difficulty is finiſhed. It is indeed true, that 
there is a certain degree of juſtneſs in this 
obſervation, but it will not long hold good; 
becauſe the livre Tournois, though only an 
ideal value, is the meaſure of the price of 
many articles, which cannot eaſily be changed; 
as for inſtance, the price of the four pound 
loaf of bread, which ought to be 22 
ſols at Paris at preſent is but 12 in paper 
(which is but equal to three-pence Engliſh 
money). A change cannot be made in or- 
dinary articles progreſſively, and with the 
fame rapidity that the paper loſes its value, 
becauſe the mob taxes all neceffary articles, 
and will not allow ſuch augmentations to 
take place; for every man, as a buyer, con- 
ſiders the money he has, and compares it 
with what he has to buy; nor, indeed, is it 
poſſible to equalize revenues and prices in 
ſuch a complex machine as the purchaſes and 


ſales 
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ſales of a great town, like Paris, according 
to the value of the aſſignat. 


When, however, the nature of things is at 
open war with any contrivance of men, the 
contrivance muſt, ſooner or later, fall to the 
ground. 


If the continual importation of gold and 
filver from South America, by increaſing the 
quantity has diminiſhed its value fo prodigi- 
ouſly, ſince the days of Henry the WIIIth, 
how much more muſt the increaſe of paper 
in France, which has but a fictitious value, 
decreaſe its power of ſerving as money. 


The whole quantity of bullion imported 
into Europe in one year (one with another) 
has never been eſtimated at more than about 
5,000,000 ſterling, and France creates as 
much currency in twenty-four days. The 
career down hill muſt be then very rapid in- 


deed. 


I write this for the ſatisfaction of the pub- 
lic, and for that reaſon, finding that the dif- 
ferent facts and reaſonings about the aſſignats 

will 
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will not lead to any clear concluſion, except 
the general one of their decreaſe in value, I 
am willing to run the riſk of giving the reſult 
of my own reflexions ; ſhould time ſhew me 


to be wrong, I hope my countrymen will 
excuſe me. 


I think then it is likely that, when the 
aſſignat falls to one-third of its. value, the 
order of prices, with regard to buying and 
ſelling, will be ſo much altered and con- 
fuſed, that it will occaſion an almoſt total 
diſcredit of that paper; and I imagine that 
diſcredit muſt take place towards the month 
of May, or June, next; or, at furtheſt, by the 


month of September, ſhould our war with 
them continue. 


As ſoon as the aſſignats ceaſe, then the 
power of the preſent government, if govern- 
| ment it can be called, will ceaſe, but not till 
then; for I do not attempt to deny that ſo 
long as the aſſignat does fell at a certain price, 
it is not much matter what that price is, 
for two reams of paper, inſtead of one, will 
do, and, for the moment, anſwers the ſame 


end ; 
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end; the only difference being, as I ſaid be- 
fore, that it ſhortens the career. 


Thoſe only who have been in France dur- 
ing the Revolution, can tell how powerful an 
engine the aſſignats have been: had ſome 
celebrated emigrants taken my advice in the 
year 1791, in maling war upon the credit r 
France inſtead of combating ber troops, we 
ſhould not have had now to arm in England; 
fo many brave men would not have bled in the 
field, nor ſo virtuous a monarch on the ſcaffold. 


It has aſtoniſhed me, during theſe three 
years nearly, (I mean ever ſince the month 
of June 1790) when the French began to turn 
their views to Avignon, and lay plans of ge- 
neral conqueſt, that the different nations did 
not perceive that all their power of doing 
miſchief lay in the credit of the paper, which 
they created at will, and expended for the 
worſt of purpoles. | 


I wiſh ſtill to dwell a little more upon this, 
and ſhall explain myſelf by a fimilitude which, 
though very familiar, is very applicable. 

3 Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe the wiſhing purſe of Fortuna- 
tus were to drop into the hands of an indi- 
vidual in London, who had no religion, no 
morality, nor honour, but who had a ſort of 
wild enthuſiaſtic defire of diQtating to all his 
neighbours, and diſturbing their domeſtic 
peace ; and for that purpoſe diſtributed bribes, 
paid emiffaries, and uſed every effort that 
money enables a man to make. Would not all 
his neighbours ſoon, feel the effects of this, and 
be rendered very miſerable ? and not poſſeſſing 
ſuch a purſe themſelves, muſt not they be 
obliged to ſubmit to a thouſand mortifications 
and inconveniencies? Would not then their 
beſt way be to take from him the fatal. purſe, 
and put it in the fire? after which his reſtleſs, 
miſchievous character would be no longer 


formidable to them, but muſt prey upon 
himſelf, 


It is clear, that as no nation in Europe has 
1,000,000 ſterling at its command in a year, 
either for ſecret ſervices, or at the free diſpo- 
fition of its ſovereign, or his miniſters, and 
as France has twenty, in point of intrigue, 
corruption, and payment af emiſſaries, under 
whatever deſcription they may be, ſhe is more 
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than a match tor all the others; if therefore 
we would gain an eaſy victory over that people, 
let us undermine their credit: at the expence 
of their paper, we ſhall ſave our own blood 
and treaſure, and, in fact, do them a ſer- 
vice; for their power of going on to maſſacre 
and rob each other cannot be too ſoan put an 
end to. 


There is, I am well aware, an argument 
that will be uſed againſt what I have faid re- 
ſpeCting the aſſignats, which have now, ſay 
their advocates, all the eſtates of the emigrants 
to inſure their payment; and I know this has 
obtained ſor them a ſort of credit. 


I am not ignorant that there are near fifty 
thouſand eſtates to ſell ; but I am not ignorant 
either that there are not purchaſers to be 
found in France for five thouſand of them, nor 
for two thouſand ; ſo that, though theſe lands 
would no doubt prove a great ſource of reve- 
nue, I do not ſee any connection they have 
with the aſſignats, nor any connection that 
* It is evidently not here that the way of uncermining 


their credit is to be diſcuſſed; it is the expediency of the 
meaſure, not the manner of putting it into execution. 


can 
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can be created between them. As to people 
from other nations going into France to buy 
lands, they may meet with a few dupes, as 
ignorant youths ſometimes fall in amongſt 
ſharpers; but a man mult be very ignorant 
indeed to purchaſe property in a country, 
where he muſt have the value ſet upon the 
produce by a mob, where his life mutt be in 
danger, and where the ſyſtem of equality tends 
evidently to an equal diviſion of property. 


The fact is, that there are no purchaſers 
for theſe lands, and that there are not at pre- 
ſent any methods practiſed for diminiſhing the 
quantity of aſſignats. 


Had France peaccable times, moderate 
men at the head of affairs, and no foreign war, 
I ſhould conſider the aſſignats as equal in 
goodneſs to any paper that is not payable at 
fight, or on a certain day ; but, ſurrounded 
as the is with enemies which ſhe has made, 
torn with internal diſcords, and about to have 
ſtill more enemies, the ultimate fate of the 
aſſignats muſt be determined before there can 
be time to turn about and change the ſyſtem. 
That the members of the executive council 
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of France, and of the Convention, know 
their ſtrength to conſiſt in the credit of their 
aſſignats there is no doubt; and as they know 
that a war with England will much haſten the 
ruin of that credit, it is with good reaſon that 
they wiſh to avoid it. 


It would require infinitely longer time than 
I ſhould think proper to demand of the public, 
to view the affair of affignats ſo completely 
as it deſerves ; and I own frankly I have not 
the vanity to think myſelf capable of doing the 
ſubject juſtice; but I think I can maintain 
againſt whoever wiſhes to combat it, that the 
credit of the aſſignats is nearly over, and that 
with them will immediately fall down to no- 
thing the force of the French nation. 


But while the aſſignats continue to ſerve 
the purpoſe, let us tee how tar we in England 
have a war to fear, and what ſort of exertion 
the French nation is at preſent capable of 


making. 


Firſt of all we muſt confider the nature of 
the effort they have already made, which, 
having been ſucceſsful, may lead many people 

to 


1 


to believe, that they are capable of making 
ſuch another, and finally of conquering their 
enemies. The laſt campaign was begun too 


late in the ſeaſon by the combined forces, and 
with too little warmth; they adopted it partly 
on compulſion, partly through a generous in- 
tention to ſupport the emigrants; and, laſtly, 
were deccived as to the interior ſtate of the 
country. The whole weight of the campaign 
was laid upon the army of the king of Pruflia, 
commanded by the duke of Brunſwick, who 
led the only body of an army ſufficiently great 
to make any firm reſiſtance. 


That this general did not take the precan- 
tions neceſſary to ſecure his ſupplies of pro- 
viſions is certain; that he committed ſeveral 
great errors is alſo, if not proved, at leaſt very 
ſtrongly ſuſpected: but waving theſe diſcuſ- 


ſions at preſent, ſuppoſe even that Dumourier 
had all the merit poſſible in his conduct, the 


retreat of an army half famiſhed and diſeaſed, 
and in an enemy's country, was not a very 
great victory, gained by far ſuperior forces. 
This retreat being once effected, there was not 
any other body of troops ſufficiently numerous 
to make head againſt the F rench army ; and 
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the ſucceſs of a few months, on the part of the 
French, was the inevitable conſequence of the 


retreat and diſabled condition of the duke's 
ar My. 


To return once more to the effort made 
by the French to repel their enemies, let us 
conſider that the unwiſe manifeſto of the 
Duke of Brunſwick occaſioned the greateſt 
effort that it was poſſible for a large city of 
700,000 inhabitants, and a populous country, 
to make. I was in Paris myſelf, and know 
the feeling which it inſpired. If the Duke's 
army arrived at Paris, after what had happen- 
ed on the loth of Auguſt, nobody could 
hope for mercy in that city. The Sans 
Culottes had begun the attack on the palace, 
and had been ſeconded by the national guards. 
Now as they forced all the other inhabitants 
to bear arms, every inhabitant, women and 
children not excepted, was comprehended in 
the revolt. The natural conſequence of 
threatning ſuch a numerous body of people, 
who had the national treaſury at their com- 
mand, was, that they would in a fit of de- 
ſpair meet their enemies with all the forces 
they could muſter, and fo they did. A mul- 

titude, 
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titude, compoſed of all ages and of both ſexes, 
marched off to repulſe the enemy, who was 
exactly in ſuch a ſituation as rendered their 
numbers formidable: at yo great diſtance 
from Paris, ſo that this multitude could 
eatily perform the journey, and not having 
proper ſupplies either of men or proviſions, 
could he have gained a battle, it is much more 
than probable that the Duke could never have 
arrived at Paris. His enemies, on the contrary, 
were prodigioufly numerous, actuated by de- 
ſpair, and ſupported with every thing they 
wanted. It was certainly only in hopes of be- 
ing ſeconded by a party of the people them- 
ſelves, that the Duke put himſelf in this ſitua- 
tion, and he had probably been miſinformed; 
for though he might have had many friends 
who otherwiſe would have joined him, his ma- 
nifeſto rendered it impoſſible for them to act; 
indeed it took away their inclination; and tho 
they might favour the royal cauſe, few peo- 
ple were ready to join againſt their fellow- 
citizens to put his threats in execution. Not- 
withſtanding the advantages which the French 
had of meeting their enemy in a fick and fa- 
miſhed condition, in the heart of their coun- 
try, in far inferior numbers, it is much 

doubted 
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doubted whether, if a battle had been given, 
they would not have loſt it ; and though Du- 
mourier, certainly with a great ſhare of art 
and much to his praiſe, contrived to gain 
time till nothing but a ſhameful retreat was 
poffible for his enemies, yet did he not once 
dare to attack that diſeaſed army in its re- 
treat; inſomuch that all Europe imagined 
there was a ſort of peace made with the King 
of Pruſſia. Ti: this was not the caſe has 
fince been clearly evident, and Dumourier's 
enterpriſing ſpirit gives every reaſon to be- 
lieve, that if then he did not act, it was be- 
cauſe he knew he could not act ſucceſs- 
fully. 


The overrunning Brabant and Savoy is nei- 
ther a new ſort of occurrence in war, nor any 
thing wonderful; nor are ſuch exploits in ge- 
neral of the ſmalleſt advantage. The Turks 
have beſieged Vienna before naw ; we have 
often overrun both France and Spain; the 

greateſt Emperor Ruſſia ever had was nearly, 
at one time, driven from his capital, and the 
great Frederick of Prufſia, not many years 
ago, was driven from Berlin; but all this has 
made no great change in the boundaries of 
empires. 
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empires. We are therefore authorized by 
hiſtory to conſider ſuch ſucceſſes as of little 
folid importance. But if they are of little 
importance to well regulated armies, they are 
of {till 1cfs to numerous armics levied in haſte, 
as thoſe of France will be in the next cam- 
paign. Such armies act with the greateſt 
advantage upon their own territory, and in- 
deed at a diſtance from home their poſition 
alone is ſufficient to bring about a defeat. 


Invaſions and foreign wars muſt be ſup- 
ported by well diſciplined troops, prudent 
generals, and good precautions taken for ſup- 
plies, but not by great and numerous ar- 
mies, which it is impoſſible to ſupply at a 
diſtance. 


Some perſons will ſay that Brabant is now 
become a department of France, but that 
will not be believed by thoſe who know that 
men in a country where the language is dif- 
ferent, coaleſce with difficulty with the in- 
habitants ; or by thoſe who know how im- 
poſſible it is that the Brabancons can ſo ſoon 
have adopted the irreligion and levelling prin- 
ciples of their conquerors ; principles which 
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it took the volatile French themſelves near 
four years to attain, with all the incendiary 
writings, cabals and intrigues, that could be 
uſed, to bring them to what they are. There 
are, indeed, people ignorant enough to ima- 
gine, that another nation alſo will adopt all 
this at once ; it cannot be ; it can but create 
diſguſt, as actually it does. But it would 
require too long time, and is too foreign from 
my ſubject, to ſhew at preſent how amongſt 
the tricks of French Legiſlators and Com- 
miſſaries, it is one, to make the voice of the 
minority appear that of the majority, and 
thereby give every thing the appearance which 
ſuits their wiſhes and their intereſt. 


The ſtate of things then has been, during 
thelaſt campaign, the moſt favourable that was 
poſſible for armies ſuch as France poſſeſſes; yet 
is there not a ſingle inſtance when with equal 
numbers they have gained either a battle or 
a ſkirmith. At Jemappe their number was 
treble that of the enemy, and though it 
was their artillery that obtained them the vic- 
tory, they loſt more than four times as many 
men as their enamies. The numbers who 
have periſhed from cold, hunger, and diſ- 
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eaſe among it the French, as well as in ſkir- 
maſhes, are as ſurpriſingly great, as by the 
ſtatements to the National Aſſembly they ap- 
pear ſurpriſingly ſmall ; even at Paris the 
people are not the dupes of that artifice, for 
thoſe volunteers who have returned have 
ſometimes told the truth, though it is clear 
they dare not make it public. 


The preſent campaign, whether England 
had been engaged in it or not, mult be very 
different from the laſt. The King of Pruſſia 
and the whole Empire (before it was but the 
Emperor, as King of Hungary and Bohemia) 

fight for their own political exiſtence, and 
therefore will fight well ; from being auxilia- 

ries they are become principals ; inſtead of 
beginning in the month of Auguſt they are 
now nearly ready to begin, and they will not 
a ſecond time be deceived with regard to the 
ſtate of the country, neither is it likely that 
they will publiſh manifeſtos of the ſame na- 
ture. | 


The finances of France are prodigiouſly 
more exhauſted ſince that period, and the re- 
mains of the unfortunate Houſe of Bourbon, 
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the Dauphin excepted, who is too young to 
reign, and is beſides a priſoner, are all with 
the confederate armies ; and will enter France 
to claim what a great part of the nation ſtill 
think their right, the throne of their an- 
ceſtors. 


As te diſcipline, it will not be much me- 
liorated in the French armies ſince laſt year, 
becauſe theſe ſoldiers of liberty quit their poſt 
when they chuſe, and the new armies will 


be formed this ſpring chiefly from raw re- 
cruits. | 


Such are the proſpects of France with re- 
ſpect to her German enemies; on the fide of 
Savoy alſo there will certainly be a diverſion 
ſufficient to divide her forces, occupy a part 
of her attention, and exhauſt her finances. 


Let us now come to the poſſible exertions of 
France againſt England and Holland. 


The manning and commanding of a navy 

is a very different thing from ſending out a 
land army like Dumourier's, for it depends 
not upon mulutudes and numbers, and leaſt 
of 
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of all upon that impetuous effort which acts 
only for a few weeks. 


If with all the millions waſted, clothing 
for 400,000 men could never be had, becauſe 
there 1s neither induſtry nor arrangement in 
the country, clothing which could not coſt 
one million ſterling, how are the ſhips of a 
ſquadron to be furniſhed with what is ne- 


ceflary ? 


For the marine of France, which never 
was equal to ours, there were about 1200 
officers neceſſary, and in laſt Auguſt there 
were not 200 at all the different ports. From 
the brave Albert de Rioms, down to the mid- 
ſhipman, almoſt every officer was diſguſted 
with that ſyſtem of equality, which by a fort 
of paradox, not eaſily to be underſtood, gave 
the crew the right of commanding, and there- 


fore impoſed upon the officers a neceſſity to 
obey. | | 


By land, ſudden exertions may be made, 
and every man counts for a ſoldier, but it is 
not ſo by fea; the preparations are tedious, 
require care, and are after all limited in their 

extent, 
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extent. It is not here that the Marſeillois 
and the aſſaſſins from the garrets in the 
ſuburbs of Paris, led on by valet de chambres 
and girls, will defend their country againſt 
our brave Engliſh ſeamen, and experienced 
captains. 


I know, however, that the French will 
have men enough to man their navy, and 
more than they have ſhips to man, nor will 
theſe be landſmen; having now little or no 
trade, they will eaſily find ſeamen, and here 
it ſhould be obſerved, that the poverty and 
miſery of the country ſerves in ſome mea- 
ſure to give it ſtrength, for all thoſe men who 
are without work to do, and bread to eat, 
are ready to fly to its defence. 


The French marine wants officers, and it 
will be impoſſible for them to equip, in a 
complete manner, above one half of their ſhips. 
They want alſo diſcipline ; for it is no exag- 
geration of the matter to ſay, that the men 
will not obey their officers; and this is ſo 
true, that many officers who are well enough 
diſpoſed to defend their country, have left the 
ſervice, merely becauſe they know that the 

men 
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men only obey whilſt it is their good pleaſure 
ſo to do, but that when they are diſpleaſed, 
they immediately put their captain in irons. 


To all this it is to be added, that France 
will require ſupplies of corn and other pro- 
viſions by ſea, next ſummer, to prevent a 
famine, which a war with England will ren- 
der it impoſſible for them to obtain. This 
may appear to be an aſſertion made upon the 
faith of thoſe rumours of famine already 
ſpread, but it is not ſo. 


By all ſtatements, and amongſt others thoſe 
of Mr. Necker, France exported of grain of 
all ſorts, one year with another, the value of 
Io millions Tournois, which is not enough to 
ſupply the inhabitants of that country one 
fortnight. The quantity of grain exported 
on an average from any country, is the mea- 
ſure of the ſurplus produced above what is 
conſumed, which this ſtatement proves to be 
very little. 


Ever ſince the revolution began, France 
has been in want of grain, and obliged to have 
ſupplies, becauſe the circulation in the interior, 
from one town to another, has been greatly 
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interrupted, and becauſe agriculture has been 
in ſome degree neglected. 


The circulation continues to be interrupt- 
ed, which cauſe alone 1s ſufficient to produce 
à partial famine ; and laſt year the harveſt was 
neglected more than ever: add to this, that 
the men in arms conſume much more than 
men at home. From all theſe cauſes a fa- 
mine is certain, if no ſupplies come in from 
other countries. It is, moreover, certain, 
that neither laſt year, nor the year before, 
were ſo plentiful as the year 1790, and even 
then there was not enough for the home con- 


ſumption, without foreign aid. 


From the paper read by Mr. Kerſaint to 
the Convention, on a war with England, as 
well as from citizen Briſſot's report, if would 
appear that their views extend to South Ame- 
rica and our territories in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies: ſuch propofitions, in the preſent cir- 
cumſtances of France, are perfectly contemp- 
tible; and it is only in the Convention, or the 


Jacobin club, that the ignorance of men is 


great enough to liſten to them without hiſſing 


the reader from his place. 


In 
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In the preſent war, England may likewiſe 
reckon much upon the ignorance of all thoſe 
who are employed in the marine and war de- 
| partments; as on purpoſe to have, what they 
called, ſtaunch patriots, they, laſt year, turned 
out almoſt all the clerks and ſecretaries em- 
ployed, and put in Jacobins who know no- 
thing of the nature of theſe affairs. This 
will appear to be a fact of no ſmall import- 
ance to thoſe who know, that in great and 
complicated affairs, a knowledge of the rou- 
tine in which buſineſs has been uſed fo go, is 


very neceſſary. 


We may likewiſe, in this war, count 
upon that ſpirit of contradiction which 
fruſtrates exertion in every country where 
there are people of different parties; and we 
may be aſſured, that the town council of Breſt, 
and the other ſea ports, will not always be of 
the ſame opinion as the miniſter of the ma- 
rine, who will therefore be croſſed in many 
of his operations, as he has always been in 
every armament for St. Domingo. 


The injury that their privateers may do to 
our trade is the chief thing we have to fear ; 
Ro but 


but even that is more imaginary than real ; 
for unleſs they can cope with us, or nearly ſo, 
in ſhips of the line, the depredations by pri- 


vateers will not be of much importance. 


The queſtion of war or peace, it was not my 
buſineſs to difcuſs: I know not the ſecret 
negociations, nor the conceſſions which the 
French might make; but were I to have given 
my private opinion, it would have been, that 
unleſs France abandoned, in the moſt folemn 
and complete manner, all idea of ſpreading 
her dominion, or extending her ſyſtem of 
equality into other nations, it would be beſt 
for us to join in bringing her to reaſon. Self- 
preſervation ſeems to be no leſs the law of 
political bodies than of individuals; and it is 
certain, that ſhould France ſucceed in her 
projects on the Continent, England muſt in 
the end ſubmit. I do not, indeed, imagine 
France would ſucceed though England ſhould 
remain neuter; but the pofſibility of her doing 
ſo would, in that caſe, be greater, and for that 
' reaſon we ought, in prudence, to bear our 
part in putting an end to her career, 


War 
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War is certainly to be avoided, if with ho- 
nour and fafety it can. The bleſſings of 
peace are ineſtimable, and certainly more ſo at 
this time than almoſt at any other; but 
without France abandons her ſyſtem of uni- 
verſal liberty, as ſhe calls it, our peace 
could have been of no long continuance ; nor 
can the leaſt faith be given to her promiles, 
becauſe the avowed ſyſtem of the levellers is, 
that might creates right; and whatever they 
have the power and will to do, they think 
may lawfully be done. 


It ſeems very clear that from a war with 
France we have, at preſent, very little to fear; 
we may reſt aſſured that it will be a ſhort one; 
and I am convinced, that if we act in concert 
with the powers on the Continent, and if, in- 
ſtead of a bloody maniteſto like the duke of 
Brunſwick's, a wife and mild one ſhall pre- 
cede the army that is to enter France, no- 
thing will be more acceptable to the great bulk 
of the French nation, than to ſee order re- 
eſtabliſhed, in any manner that may form 
ſomething like a reaſonable government. 
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The French have, both publicly and pri- 
vately, declared that they will ſend one hun- 
dred thouſand men to invade this country: 
there is little doubt but they will attempt it, 
if it was for no other purpoſe but te rid 
their country of part of its unfortunate and 
wretched inhabitants: whether they go to 
the bottom of the ſea in their attempt to 
come over, or are deſtroyed at the mouth of 
our cannon, would be of no conſequence to 
the National Convention, as from the effect 
of their proceedings, a famine muſt, in a 
ſhort time, take them off were they to ſtay. 
in their own country, 


By their equality they have deſtroyed nobi- 
lity and gentry ; of courſe, all artizans in 
every branch of buſineſs tending to luxury, 
are out of employ, and are obliged to live as 
a prey upon the public. For inſtance : What 
would become of the tradeſmen in London, 
and the public at large, were the nobility 
and gentry to be chaſed out of the country ? 
This muſt be better felt than it can be de- 
ſcribed, as it is well known to every indivi- 
dual, that all arts, fciences, and trade, have 
flouriſhed, and till proſper, by the wants of 
the great and opulent of this kingdom. 
There 
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There are many perſons in the world to 
whom vengeance is ſweet; and perhaps it is 
unfortunately but too true, that the violent 
proceedings of the French make them very 
proper objects of anger. But revenge ought 
never to be the ruling paſſion of man 
in any caſe, and leaſt of all ought it to be ever 
directed againſt a multitude, in which great 
numbers muſt be innocent, others ignorant, 
and only a few guilty. 


Though I am, and never have concealed it, 
even when I ran ſome perſonal riſk, a great 
enemy to the French democrats: though I 
know their villainy, and the unfairneſs of their 
way of reaſoning, I am far from thinking the 
majority of the nation guilty ; on the contrary 
in Paris, where the guilt is certainly the 
greateſt, I am certain that nine out of ten de- 
ferve cenſure, only for not having had courage 
enough to act when it was neceſſary. 


Men, individually brave, do not always act 
in civil broils as if they were ſo; becauſe, as no 
fingle exertion can produce any good effect, 
they only act when they have confidence in 
others who will a& with them. Now, very 


unfor- 
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unfortunately for the inhabitants of Paris, as 
they had been accuſtomed to a ſort of implicit 
obedience in affairs of government, and were 
obliged all at once to become governors, 
ignorant at the ſame time of the true 
baſis of liberty, and its firſt principles, 
which it is too late for men to learn on a 
ſudden at years of maturity, there could be 
no unity nor mutual confidence among them: 
nor could even the great neceſſity of the caſe 
unite the inhabitants of a city, formerly 
drowned in luxury and pleaſure; and, ever 


ſince its revolt, the ſport of intrigue. 


Before the Revolution, France was infi- 

nitely tap much corrupted for its inhabitants 
to take advantage of the feeble ſtate of its 
Monarch, ſo as to eſtabliſh liberty; which to 
men of purer manners and of a leſs volatile 
character, would, at one time, have been not 
very difficult. At preſent it is only by wading 
through oceans of blood, and letting adverſity 
and time teach wiſdom to them, that they can 
ever gain this end. Nay, it is much more 
probable that they will fall under the hand of 
ſome deſpot before they can accompliſh their 
deſign ; for at preſent, governed as they are 


by 
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by the lower order of people, who. are the 
dupes and agents of the moſt deſigning 
amongſt themſelves, Revolution muſt follow 
Revolution, until poverty, and equality in 
miſery, will put an end to the conteſt ; for as 
long as they who take the lead can have the 
means of enriching themſelves, others, who 
want to be rich alſo, will overturn them and 
take their place, as it has happened already. 


It is unlucky that in England any lan- 
guage, truly deſcriptive of theſe proceedings, 
and of the perſons who govern Paris, is dif- 
graceful, and ſeems like the language of 
anger and prejudice. Facts ſeem exaggera- 
tions ; and ſuch epithets as ſuit the. caſe, can 
only, with propriety, be uſed at Billingſgate. 
I ſhall not therefore attempt to deſcribe the 
manner in which Paris governs France, but 
ſhall beg leave literally to tranſlate. language 
which I myſelf have heard employed by the 
people in the gallery of the National Aſſembly 
to its members ; and language which had the 
immediate effect of making the Aſſembly 
obey. I never was lucky enough to be pre- 
ſent at a very tumultuous debate. This is a 
ſpecimen of what paſſed on every ordinary day, 

5 when 
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when any queſtion that intereſted the court, 
or his late majeſty, was diſcuſſed *. 


Upon a queſtion ſeeming to go in favour 
of the king, the galleries roſe, and faid, with 
violent geſtures and menaces, Go home, 
«« you raſcals; you men hired at eighteen 
« ſhillings a day; you don't deſerve them. 
% Shame, ſhame, you betray us; we are 
«« your maſters ; you are but deputies paid; 
„% you have fold us to the civil liſt, you 
&« anointed curs ; but we know how to be 
« revenged upon raſcals like you, who were 
« eat up with poverty and lice till we took 
« you into pay, and you dare to betray the 
« nation, you dogs |” 


I can only fay, that the French expreſſions 
were yet ſtronger than thoſe I give. This 
happened in an evening fitting. I was in 
what is called The Suppleant's Gallery,” 


The queſtion was concerning the terrace in the 
garden of the Thuilleries, which garden being ſhut, they 
wanted to make public, and by means of that queſtion 
to animate the people againſt the king ; in which they 
ſucceeded very rapidly, and very completely. 


which 
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Which had but few people in it, though the 


public galleries were very full. 


The effect of theſe threats was inſtantane- 
ous ; and on counting the voices the third 
time, for the queſtion had been divided, it 
was found to be determined againſt the king, 
againſt juſtice, and againſt common ſenſe. 
Such was, and ſtill continues to be, the man- 
ner in which the violent party triumphs over 
the majority, upon all occaſions, in which it 
is thought to be worth while. Yet the na- 
tion in which laws are ſo paſſed, pretends to 
be free, and to preſent an example worthy 
the imitation of all the world. It is not 
irom men governed in this manner that Eng- 
land has any thing to fear; and it is ſur- 
priling that there ſhould be men in England 
ſo loſt to every ſenſe of ſhame as to praiſe 
the French government ; and what adds con- 
ſiderably to the difgrace of ſome ſuch perſons 
is, that they know, perfectly well, that what I 
now have ſaid about the galleries is ſtrictly true. 


It is notoriouſſy known to all the world, 
that on the 1oth of Auguſt the Aſſembly 
paſſed dectees at the requeſt of every black- 
guard who appeared at the bar, without ſo 
much as enquiring their names, in many 

G caſes ; 
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eaſes; and all the decrecs paſſed unanimouily 
for ſeveral days. 


Thus a ragged fellow, without coat or hat, 
and covered with blood, appeared in the 
name of the nation, and demanded the de- 
throning of the king; others demanded a 
republic, and a convention, liberty and equa- 
lity; and, fince that time, it is by the ſame 
incans that they have brought their unhappy 
monarch to the block; loading him, during 
his confinement, with abuſe, from which, if 
his former quality of king, if even his vir- 
tues and love of his people could not exempt 
him, he ſhould at leaſt have been ſhielded by 


his misfortunes. 


The French nation is in a ſtate of mad- 
nels and rage, dangerous to thoſe who, with- 
out precaution, approach too near, as indi- 
vidual madmen are; but to thoſe who, tak- 
ing the proper mcatures, attack them where 
they are ict able to reiit, the danger can 
be but {mail, and even then muſt be but of 
ſhort duration. Without plan, without or- 
der, and without indultry, what nation can 
long be formidable? and that the French 
have any one of theſe great ;equilites to all 
ſucceſs, I defy their moſt firin friends and 
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ſtrongeſt advocates to prove; and till they 
can do fo, I muſt perſiſt in thinking my 
concluſions no lefs juſt and incontrovertible, 
than I truſt they will prove ſalutary to the 
nation, in preventing all unreaſonable appre- 


henſion or deſpondency. 


Since writing my General View of the Actual 
Force and Reſources of France, I have 
thought of a method of calculating the 
rate, at which the aſſignats will probably 
decreaſe in value from their mcreaſe in 
quantity. | 
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The TABLE is ſubjoined, and the grounds 
upon which it is calculated are as follows: 


1. That the whole creation of — is 
actually equal to - - 


2, That this quantity of paper only repre- 
ſents a ſum in ſpecie, of gold or ſilver, 
equal to - - - 

3. That the expence of each month in 
France amount to a ſum, in ſpecie, equal 
to - 4 * 


4. That the wealth of the individuals of 
the nation is diminiſhing, every month, 
at the rate of - an 4 


Sterl. 
I 12,000,000 


50, ooo, ooo 
4,000,000 


1,000,008 


If theſe data are right, then the diminution 
of the value of the aſſignats, during the firſt 
month, will be 112,000,000 + 50,000,000 
= 2,250,000 * 4 = $,900,000, which laſt 
tum is neceſſary for this month. Now this 
is to be added to 112,000,000 for the begin- 
ning of next month, which as the whole pro- 


perty diminiſhes, is to be divided by 49, and 


thus the operation is to be n for every 


future month. 


TABLE 
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TABLE ſhewing the monthly Increaſe 
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ity, and }); 


minution in Value, of the French Atlignats, Calculated after 
the foregoing Data, which, though certainly not Exact, are 
not very far from it. 


Months from Total Quan-{- al Value Value of Pa- FE Sum Necet-| Rate ot 
this Timel tir of Aſ-| repreſented} per which'o : L {iry tor Ex-JExchange'! 
1793» frgnars cre-| by the At-| is equal 0 S 8 pences per|as iteught, 
| ated. ſignats. i Million in 5 « | Month. to be. 
| Specie. * | 
[February 112,000,000] So, oc, cc 242 50,000) 4 8, 900, 13,2 | 
[March 120, 900 49 o, coc 2,467, oc 4 9,86, coc 12,2 
April 130,768,000] 48, 000, 00 2,724,000} 4 10, 836, Cc o 11,0 
May 141,164, 47,000,000] 3,00 3,coc| 4 T2,012,0co] 9799 | 
June 153492, 00 46,c0c,0c0] 3,329,000 4 13,316, c 9,01 } 
x166,28$,c00] 45,co0,000] 3,699, co 4 14,796,0col 3,11 
44,000,0Cc0] 4,120,C00| 4 16,480, co 7,28 
43, 00, oc] 44595,000]| 4 18,396, %] 6,62 
42, 0, co 5,146, oo 4 205,584, 0 5,82 
47, , o $5,774,000] 4 23, 96, 0 gig 
40,000,000] 6, 496, cool 4 25082, 00] 4761 
39,000,000] 7, 328, cool 4 207531 z, oc 409 
| 38,000,000} 8,293,000] 4 33. 172,8 3751 
J7,000,0cc| 9,413, cool 4 37,052, 00 3,18 
35,000,000] 10,7 1, 0 4 42, 84, 00 2789 
357, oo 12, 2 52, 00 4 49708, oc 2,44 
34,00, 0 14,0 54, cc 4 | 56,216,0cc 2413 { 
33,000,000] 16, 18 3, 0 4 | $4,732,000) 1,85 
32, 000, ooo] 18,7 1 5, oc 4 74,%60,coc] 1,60 
31,000,000] 2137, 4 | 86,924,000) 1,38 | 
| 30,z000,000| 25,352,000] 4 too, 408, coc 1,20 
29,000,000] 29, 689, 0c 4 11,7 56, 0e 1,01 
28,c00,c00} 34,990,000] 4 [|139,960,co0] 583 


It 
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It is evident, that as my data are not very 
exact, ſo neither can be my reſults: that as 
numbers of collateral cauſes are continually 
operating, which are totally incalculable, I 
ſhall never find my table verified by experi- 
ence with any degree of nearneſs; but I do 
conſider it as a matter both of curious and 
important inquiry, to calculate how quickly 
the aſſignat has a tendency to ſink in value 
from its own nature only. I have already 
obſerved, that as circumſtances may happen 
to retard or haſten this depreciation, we can 
only count upon that diſcredit which the 
nature of things attaches to its exiſtence: 
thus the life of man, though eſtimated at 
70 years, is liable to be ſhortened or length- 
ened : but he who calculates upon the nature 
and ftrength of man in general, will be right 
in his concluſions in general, though not in 
particular caſes. 

Such is the brilliant career which the con- 
ſtant augmentation of the quantity of aſſignats 
prepares for that paper,which has, during three 
years, ſupported French vanity, French anar- 
chy, and French infamy. The vanity will 
have a fall with the aſfignats, the anarchy will 
ouilive them a long time, but the infamy will 
be eternal. 
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